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THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 



MISSIONS 



Christianizing a World 

The Chinese Recorder for June reprints 
an address by Professor Fleming on the 
foregoing theme. We are witnessing the 
birth of a new era with a new inter-racial 
consciousness in which humanity may be 
able to find a common objective of endeavor 
and a common ideal. There are clear 
reasons for confidence that man may in 
this age rise to the common objective of 
Christianizing the world. 

i. Modern consciousness is aware of the 
solidarity of the human family. The war 
has shown the grandeur and the seriousness 
of international privilege and responsibil- 
ity. Whether we like it or not, any great 
cause must reckon with the whole world. 

2. There has arisen a new conception of 
human need. The Gospel is not for the 
other world alone, but for the social, 
national problems of this world — for the 
whole world and for the whole of life. 
Man is a psycho-physical organism who 
grows in a social complex. His needs are 
hygienic, economic, educational, social, 
aesthetic, moral, and religious. To secure 
health for the world, to abolish poverty, 
to open the minds of men to the apprecia- 
tion of life, to solve social evils, to develop 
the love of beauty, to train the mind and 
will to understand and do the right, to 
give knowledge of God and of Christ — 
these are the tasks of the Christian workers 
who would meet the world-need. 

3. Comparative religion, ethnology, and 
anthropology have shown a scientific basis 
for "a fundamental respect for the capa- 
cities and attainments of other peoples." 
We must no longer speak of the "lack" of 
other races but of their "capacities." We 
feel an enlarged confidence that each people 
can make to the world a unique contri- 



bution without which man would be poorer. 
When the meaning of Christianity shall 
have been woven into the heart of the 
other nations of the world we may confi- 
dently expect a splendid contribution from 
them to the new unified world. 

4. We have during the last few years 
learned a new confidence in the resources 
of mankind. The war showed the possi- 
bility of mobilizing into one co-operative 
movement in an unselfish cause two-thirds 
of the resources of the world under a unified 
control. This is an inspiration to the 
church, suggesting the possibility of an 
international organization of unrivaled 
potentiality. 

5. We have an ever-deepening evalua- 
tion of the person of Chirst. 

6. Man has a new stimulus from the 
modern interpretation of the meaning of 
life on this planet. Here man is to work 
out the great cosmic democracy of life 
which shall include God in its social rela- 
tions. Surely under the pressure of all 
this new inspiration the time has come to 
inaugurate a fourth great missionary era 
for the Christianization of the world. 

It is, however, a practical task and will 
not be accomplished without a program for 
the education of the home church to the 
seriousness of the task and a more thorough 
educational preparation of the men who go 
as the ambassadors of the church to the 
foreign field. 

Religions Living 

An article by Y. K. Woo in the Chinese 
Recorder for June, contributed to a sym- 
posium on "The Essentials of Daily 
Religious Living," shows a fine appreciation 
of modern religion. He argues that religion 
is not a thing separated from life. Anyone 
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whose life and conduct are not in strict 
harmony with the religion he believes, falls 
short of the religious standard. His sug- 
gestions for achieving daily religious living 
are: (i) To have a keen God-consciousness. 
This is the one effective means to check 
the influence of materialism and worldliness 
over the life. (2) To create a habit of 
asking what Jesus would do in any par- 
ticular situation. (3) The securing of good 
and inspiring literature in order to find 
high ideals and stimulate to spiritual 
growth. (4) To seek the company of 
godly persons. The Chinese proverb says, 
"To get near the red, reddens: to get 
near the black, blackens." Our lives may 
be unconsciously elevated by association 
with religious people. (5) The determina- 
tion to do a daily "good turn." If our 
relations with our fellows show them that 
we are thinking of their comfort and 
happiness rather than our own, it will not 
be necessary to make any show of religion. 
"And this is religious living indeed." 

The refreshing thing about this state- 
ment of the Chinese scholar and the thing 
which makes it distinct from the other 
contributions is that he does not use the 
old terminology — faith, sacrament, prayer, 
church — but is free to say in simple lan- 
guage what are the natural religious 
elements in daily life. 

Polemics as a Means of Converting 
Islam 

A strange method of appeal to the people 
of the Koran is reported by Mr. E. M. 
Wherry in the July number of the Moslem 
World. A converted Muslim has written a 
tract proving from the Koran itself that 
Jesus is superior to Mohammed. The 
proof consists of fourteen points: (1) The 
birth of Jesus is surrounded by miracles, 
while no mention of the supernatural is 
connected with the birth of Mohammed. 
(2) The mother of Jesus is spoken of with 
honor, while no mention is made of the 
mother of Mohammed. (3) After Jesus is 



born, miracles are recorded by means of 
which his mother was sustained — trees 
springing up to give her fruit and springs 
appearing to refresh her. Mohammed's 
birth has no such miracles. (4) Jesus in 
infancy proclaimed his divine mission, 
while Mohammed received his call only 
when getting old. (5) When Jesus was in 
danger angels caught him up out of danger, 
while Mohammed was left to hide in a 
cave unprotected. (6) Jesus was carried 
to heaven in the body, while Mohammed 
was left to he in the earth during the 
long centuries. (7) Jesus raised the dead 
according to the Koran, but Mohammed 
had no such power. (8) Christ created 
birds, but there is no mention of creation 
by Mohammed. (9) Christ did miracles of 
healing and thus displayed his superiority 
to Mohammed, who did no such miracles. 
(10) Christ was omniscient. Mohammed has 
no superior knowledge of events, (n) 
Mohammed was a sinner and was called to 
repent. Jesus was sinless. (r2) Christ is 
alive. Mohammed is dead. (13) The 
Koran says that in the last terrible days of 
the world Christ shall return and restore 
the true faith and all men will believe on 
him. Why was not Mohammed chosen for 
this task? (14) Mohammed was only an 
apostle and a sinful man. Christ was 
absolutely sinless and a divine power. 

As might be expected, the leaders of 
Islam are able, out of the Koran and the 
Christian scripture, to point out many 
weaknesses and flaws in this method of 
achieving pre-eminence for Jesus, and Mr. 
Wherry's attempt to reconstruct the origi- 
nal argument gives the impression that on 
the basis of miracle and supernaturalism 
and scripture proof-text there is very small 
likelihood of making a conquest for Chris- 
tianity among the devotees of Islam. To 
prove from the Koran that Jesus is some- 
thing different from the Jesus of modern 
Christendom seems to be a questionable 
method of making modern Christians. 
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Christian Education in Southern India 

After an experience of five years in the 
Telegu country, Mr. Harold Austin writes 
in the July number of East and West con- 
cerning the place of Christian education in 
the South of India. Three great factors in 
Indian life have to be taken into account 
by any program for helping modern India: 
(i) That India is advancing rapidly toward 
democracy and self-government. Not only 
are the people aspiring for it but the British 
government is ready to grant it by progres- 
sive stages. (2) That the government grant 
to an educational institution implies that no 
compulsory religious teaching shall be given. 
Hence any mission school supported by 
government funds must release non- 
Christian students from the religious 
instruction. (3) That the efforts of missions 
to educate the people up to at least a 
nominally literate standard in the village 
schools have been largely a failure. 

The Christian community now consists 
of four million and is increasing rapidly. 
The task of the Christian church in India 
is to make certain that the Hindu Chris- 
tians, when given the franchise, shall be 
able to exercise their influence on the 
popular government which is coming. 
At present 83 per cent of the Christian 
community of India is illiterate. Such a 
group cannot use the franchise properly 
but must ever be at the mercy of those 
who can read and write. The effort of the 
church must be applied to this problem of 
preparing the Christian people of India for 
their work as citizens. 

The new conscience-clause in the schools 
of India makes it necessary for the church 
to choose between religious instruction for 
the Christian students of India or merely 
secular schools which shall attract non- 
Christian students and influence them 
merely by the atmosphere of the school. 
Mr. Austin argues for concentration of 
effort upon the Christian students. He 
pleads for a larger expenditure on education 



so that there may be (1) an adequate 
supply of village teachers, (2) a larger 
number of boys educated to form a growing 
Christian community in all the walks of life 
which a higher education would open up 
for them. With the Christian community 
hopelessly illiterate, it is not possible to 
permeate the masses with Christian ideals 
and principles. 

An examination of the village schools 
shows that only the non-Christian students 
get beyond the third grade — the Christian 
children drop out. The Christians are too 
poor to keep their boys in school after they 
can earn wages in the fields or help with 
the weaving at home or look after cattle. 
Unless a boy is very bright so that he is 
taken and fed, clothed, and educated by 
the mission, he seldom gets beyond the 
third standard. More boys should be 
admitted to these higher schools. Voca- 
tional training should be established. 

The essential thing in the Christian 
education work of India is that as many as 
possible shall receive a higher education, 
so as to fit them to exert a Christian influ- 
ence on the new self-governing empire. 

A New Arabian Knight 

Under this title the World Outlook 
describes the latest aspirant to power and 
fame in Arabia: 

Another chapter to Arabian Nights is 
unfolding. From Arabia, land of the desert, 
birthplace of Mohammed, comes Prince Feisal, 
son of the King of Hedj'az — not in search of a 
beautiful damsel to be rescued, but to settle 
state affairs. For Arabia wants to be "the 
youngest independent state in Asia." 

Fired by the spirit of self-government, Arabia 
wants to set up its own kingdom, and above all 
to be freed from the hated despotism of Turkey 
— the rule of a meager three thousand Turkish 
officials over three and a half millions of the 
sons of the desert. 

The Arabs have never borne Turkish suprem- 
acy with meekness. In the eighteenth century 
they won an independence which lasted for a 
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hundred years; and as late as 1906 there 
occurred an Arab uprising so serious that it 
drew 100,000 Turkish soldiers into the field. 

And while Turkish military success was at 
its height in the great war, Arabia bravely 
commenced hostilities. Her soldiers fought 
side by side with English Tommies, and the 
British recognized her independence. In the 
last offensive they not only took forty thousand 
prisoners, but by a rapid march cut off the 
Turkish line of retreat, enabling the British to 
capture seventy thousand more. 

Prince Feisal, delegate for Arabia to the 
Peace Conference, voices the hopes and ambi- 
tions of not only Hedjaz, but of the other 
provinces of Arabia — Yemen, Nejd, Syria, and 
upper and lower Mesopotamia. Their dream 
is a great federation of all Arab states from the 



Red Sea to the Persian Gulf — free from Turkish 
dominion and possibly under the protection of 
the United States. 

"The youngest independent state in Asia 
will be self-supporting," says the Prince of 
Hedjaz proudly. "Arabia has large quantities 
of copper, iron, mineral oils, and a little coal. 
With irrigation most of her desert land can be 
changed to fertile farming country." 

Disowning the leadership of the Caliph of 
Constantinople, spiritual head of the Moham- 
medans, Prince Feisal of Arabia is turning 
toward a Western civilization, a Christian 
country. "We have complete faith in 
America," he says. "At this moment the eyes 
of the whole East are turned toward her. It is 
up to her now to show that our faith is not 
misplaced." 
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The Church and Social Justice 

It is becoming constantly more evident 
that the economic movement to democracy 
and freedom is embodying an enthusiasm 
which is religious. The failure of the church 
in the early decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury to realize the meaning of the industrial 
revolution has brought untold misery to 
millions of the common people whom the 
church tries to serve. The time has come 
when the church must attempt to give guid- 
ance and unity to the many struggling groups 
who are doing their best to make earnest 
with democracy and are taking the ideal of 
economic liberty seriously. The history 
of the attitude of the church during the 
last half century makes the task especially 
difficult. Labor is suspicious of the church. 
A suggestion to the churches in this matter 
is made by Professor Albion W. Small in 
a recent number of the American Journal of 
Sociology. He recommends that the Lay- 
men's Committee on Inter-church Survey 
urge all churches to co-operate, 

(1) to organize and support a permanent com- 
mission for investigation into, and report upon, 
near and remote causes and details of any eco- 



nomic class conflicts which may develop in this 
country; (2) that the commission be instructed 
to study such conflicts on the ground, not as 
attempted arbitrators, but as accredited repre- 
sentatives of associated churches, with the aim 
of, so far as possible, exhausting all the material 
facts in the given case, especially those which 
have any appreciable bearing upon principles 
of justice; (3) that the associated churches be 
urged to make provision for the widest circula- 
tion of the reports of this committee among the 
leaders of thought, both ministers and laymen, 
in their respective bodies; (4) that the commis- 
sion be charged also with the duty of reporting, 
from time to time (primarily with reference 
to their accuracy, their fairness to all the inter- 
ests concerned, and the competence of their 
authors to pass judgment), upon books, pam- 
phlets, and magazine articles which purport to 
represent Christian principles at issue in eco- 
nomic conflicts; (5) that the commission be 
instructed to avoid duplication of work already 
in progress by organizations whose results are 
of such a character that they may be appropri- 
ated by the commission; (6) that the churches 
associated in this enterprise, and all others 
that approve of it, be urged to use their influence 
to secure for the publications of the commission 
all the attention which they may be found to 
deserve as materials for the construction of 



